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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol. xx, No. 7. 



JONSON'S CAPTAIN TUCCA 

One of the most striking and original characters 
in Jonson's comedies is Captain Pantilius Tucca 
in the Poetaster. He is what in modern slang 
might be called a "beat," but one of a peculiarly 
rampant and flamboyant kind. He lives by what 
he calls " skeldering," that is, extorting money or 
other gifts from people, sometimes by cajoling, and 
sometimes by bullying and threats. He has 
brazen impudence, will thrust himself into any 
company, and possesses an unexampled flow of 
grotesquely scurrilous language. 

That this blatant Tucca was a popular personage 
on the stage may be inferred from the words of 
Dekker in the introduction to Satiromastix, where 
he excuses himself for transplanting Tucca into 
his own play, by saying that had he brought on 
' ' any other new-minted fellow .... he had been 
out-faced and out-weyed by a settled former ap- 
probation." 

It has been thought that Tucca was a caricature 
of some real and well-known personage, but no 
commentator has, so far, detected the original. 
The pretended captain and the disbanded captain 
appear often enough in the comedies and satires 
of the time, but none has Tucca' s monumental 
impudence. They sometimes have a very varie- 
gated vocabulary, but none has Tucca' s torrential 
rush and immensity of gusto. It would be singular 
if there had been such a personage about town, 
not seized upon by any playwright or satirist. 
Dekker, it is true, intimates that Tucca' s extra- 
ordinary fashion of speech had been modelled on 
that of a certain "honest Captain Hannam," of 
whom nothing is known ; but Dekker would hardly 
have called him "honest," i. e., respectable, had 
he been such a person as Tucca. Edward Guil- 
pin in his Skialetheia (1598, p. 30, Grosart's 
edition) says that " Captain Tucca " will be pleased 
with veiled indecency ("masking bawdry") in 
verses which "discourse his own discourse," but 
does not otherwise characterize him. Jonson may 
have taken the name from Guilpin, and if so, 
where did Guilpin get it ? It does not occur in 
Horace (where Jonson found Pantilius), though 
a commentator tells us that Tucca was the agno- 
men of Plotius, spoken of by Horace as a dear 
friend of himself and Vergil, and "one of the 



whitest souls upon earth." Would it be extrava- 
gant to surmise that Jonson or Guilpin took this 
name from its resemblance to "tuck," the long 
rapier worn by military men? In Every Man 
in his Humour, Brainworm, when disguised as a 
soldier, assumes the name of Fitz-Sword. Captain 
Tuck would then be a parallel of Ancient Pistol. 
As for the character and mode of life of Tucca, 
I incline to think that Jonson took it from Hor- 
ace's Maenius. The scholiast tells us that this 
Maenius " scurrilitate Eomae nobilissimus fuit," 
that he was nicknamed Pantolabus "ab eo quod 
quicquid oflerebatur acciperet ; erat autem et ur- 
banus [impudent] et mordax, itaque in eum largi 
erant et qui urbanitate delectabantur, et qui mor- 
dacitatem eius timebant." Horace says (Ep. i, 
xv) that Maenius, after he had squandered his 

patrimony, 

urbanus coepit haberi, 
Scurra vagus, non qui certum piaesepe teneret, 
Impransus non qui civem dignosceret hoste, 
Quaelibet in quemvis opprobria fingere saevus, 
Pernicies et tempestas barathrumque macelli, 
Quicquid quaesierat ventri donabat avaro. 
Hie, ubi nequitiae fautoribus et timidis nil, 
Aut paullum, abstulerat, patinas coenabat omasi. 

This seems to fit Tucca pretty closely. In fact, 
in the phrase "his belly is like Barathrum" 
(m, iv), we have an obvious reminiscence of 
this passage. 

If I am right in my conjecture, the captain is 
a composite character. Jonson was struck with 
the bullying and wheedling scurra in Horace as 
a novel "humour," and turned him into the 
"skeldering" Tucca, fitting him out with a 
vocabulary of strange scurrility, perhaps modelled 
on that of "honest Captain Hannam." 
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SHAKESPEABE, Haml. 3. 4. 56. 

Hyperion's curls 1 ; the front of Jove himself 

looks like an adaptation of Kyd's (?) Soliman and 
Perseda 4. 1. 77-8 : 

1 Steevens had referred to Ovid, Met. 3. 421, and to a 
line in Marstou's Insatiate Countess (1613). 
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Faire lockes, resembling Phoebus' radiant beames ; 
Smooth forehead, like the table of high Ioue. 

Boas has remarked ( Works of Thomas Kyd, p- 
Ixxxii) on two parallels between Shakespeare and 
this play, to which this may now be added. 

As Boas thinks that these lines from Soliman 
and Perseda may possibly have been inspired by 
the 21st sonnet of Watson's Hecatompathia, we 
may note how the poet there (7-9) introduces the 
perfections of various goddesses to characterize his 
mistress : 

By Iunoes gift she beares a stately grace, 
Pallas hath placeid skill amidd'st her brest ; 
Venus her selfe doth dwell within her face. 

In the same kind is A. Y. L. 3. 2. 147-160. 

The similarity between Sol. and Pers. 85-6 and 
Shak., Ven. and Adon. 234 ff. seems never to have 
been remarked. 

Apropos of Soliman and Perseda, perhaps W. 
E. Greg (Mod. Lang. Quart. 4. 188) is a little 
severe in characterizing Boas' first Quarto edition 
of 1599 ( Works, p. 162) as a forgery, though it 
is undoubtedly a modern reprint. The copy in the 
Yale Library has, on the reverse of the title, in 
small letters at the bottom of the page : ' J. Smee- 
ton, Printer, St. Martin's Lane.' The British 
Museum copy, 11773. c. 11, is likely, therefore, 
to have the same means of identification. 
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THE BASQUE VEEB. 

Students of Basque on both sides of the Atlantic 
will be interested to learn that an elaborate analy- 
sis of Pierre D'Urte's Basque Verb has just 
been placed in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
(Basque mss. C 2.) It amounts to 138 pages of 
foolscap, and is the work of the Eeverend Andrew 
Clark of Lincoln College. The grammar to which 
it refers — itself a mere fragment — was unearthed 
by Professor Ehys some years ago in Lord Mac- 
clesfield's library. At his suggestion, the late 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte visited Shirburn and 



examined it. It was eventually copied out by 
the late Canon Llewelyn Thomas of Jesus College, 
and has also been presented to the Oxford Library 
(Basque mss. CI). We offer this information 
for the use of scholars that might otherwise be 
ignorant of the existence of these mss., neither of 
them being likely to be printed in the near future. 
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Poetaster, by Ben Jonson. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by Heebekt S. 
Maxlory, Ph. D. [Yale Studies in English, 
xxvn.] New York : Henry Holt and Co., 
1905. 

Five of Jonson' s plays have already appeared 
in this series, beside a volume of Studies in his 
Comedy, and we trust that the plan includes re- 
productions of all the best works of one of the 
most conscientious, most clear-thoughted, and 
manliest spirits among English men of letters ; 
one who stood alone among his poetical contem- 
poraries in the combination of principles and 
method — science and art. 

Poetaster is, of course, not one of Jonson' s best 
plays, being rather a dramatic lampoon than a 
comedy ; but it contains so much of personal and 
biographical interest that it is well worth the pains 
that the editor has bestowed, not upon the text 
only, but also upon the famous literary quarrel 
that gave it birth, the origin of which, notwith- 
standing the most diligent investigation, is still 
not as clear as one could wish. 

With regard to this quarrel, I find myself 
unable to agree with Dr. Mallory (and others) 
that Jonson meant the Hedon of Oynthia's Bevels 
for Marston, and Anaides for Dekker. Where 
Jonson undertook to caricature, he made his cari- 
catures so characteristic that the public could not 
fail to recognize the originals, as he does in Poet- 
aster. But who, in "Hedon, the Voluptuous, a 
courtier," "a gallant wholly consecrated to his 
pleasures," who affects preciosity in speech, ex- 



